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ed me, that if I would be a true follower of the 
Lamb, I must forsake the world, its corrupt ways, 
fashions, customs, worships, and all the vain 
glory, love and friendship of it. I saw, if I now 
came into obedience to the Lord, who had thus 
iously heard my cries, and answered my 
Geaiaadaene or rather, the breathings which he 
had begotten in me, that I must part with all the 
repute, friendship, love and praise of men, which 
I then had, and lived in; and must forsake m 
old companions, with whom I had wasted muc 
precious time in vain sports and gaming, which 
we lived and delighted in, with many other things 
I prized highly ; all which I must now let go for 
the Lord, if I would choose and follow him. At 
this [ was much troubled, for I was very loath to 
lose either, and would gladly have had both the 
love of God and the love of men too: I would 
have enjoyed both God and the world; but could 
not. My love to these vanities was so great, and 
[ prized them so mach, that it went very hard 
with me, to think of losing all for Christ, yea, 
even as bitter as death almost to me in appearance ; 
for the love and favour of the people I valued 
highly, and the cross seemed so great, that I could 
then by no means persuade myself to take it up. 
Great was the conflict I was in, and a very sharp 
war there was in me: yet I did not disclose my 
condition to any, but kept all in secret from man. 
But the All-seeing eye beheld me, and suffered 
me not to be overcome, nor the enemy to destroy 
my poor soul, though he suffered him to try and 
rove me, till the ae was pleased to raise up 
is living witness in me, which I admired at, and 
could not tell what it should be, and did not know 
that it wasethe grace or gift of God that brings 
salvation, which appeared to me, though I had 
grieved it, aud disobeyed it, till it seemed to grow 
less and less, and to withdraw so long that I could 
see but little of its ap nee. Yet it never 
wholly left me, though rebelled often against 
it; but still it rebuked, reproved and judged me, 
that.I could not be at peace, because it loved me, 
and would not let me alone, but wanted to 
be gracious to me; but I was loath to take 
the counsel of it. I was greatly exercised in my 
mind, and was dissatisfied about the things of 
eternity, and my sorrows were deep, and no man 
knew them. 
“Before I got home, the enemy came near as if 
he would have whispered in my ear these words, 
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EXTRACTS FROM JOHN GRATTON’S. ACCOUNT OF 
HIS EARLY RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


This worthy minister was born about the year 
1641, and consequently at a time when the So- 
ciety of Friends was unknown. At the age of 
ten or eleven years, his mind was impressed with 
serious conviction of the sinfulness of many things 
in which he indulged; and he became, while 
quite young, an earnest inquirer after the right 
way of the Lord. Like many others, he ran to 

fro, in search of some who could instruct 
him where to find the pearl of great price ; but 
“ neglecting the great Teacher in his own heart.” 
his youthful exercises, he speaks as fol- 





“Sometimes I felt something in my inward 
= that was very precious and sweet to me, yet 

did not clearly understand what it was; but if 
at any time I did or said any thing that was not 
right, then I soon lost the sight and feeling of 
that. Oh! it hath been gone in a moment: I 
saw that every thing which offended the holy God 
and was reprovable, would not abide, butall de- 
filement, and whatsoever was tinctured with evil 
was against it, and it let me see it and condemned 
it, and me*too so far as I joined with it. Oh! 
this to enjoy is a comfort beyond utterance, to 
that heart which loves righteousness and hungers 
after it. When I have bos talking with a per- 
son who saw not that I spoke a wrong word, yet 
I have seen it, and the Lord’s spirit gave me to 
see'it, thongh it may be, it slipped from me at 
unawares for want of diligent heed, and watchin 
like a doorkeeper, as I ought to have done ; an 
then ma pastes would be renewed upon me, and 
tears and fears thes en ey Yet a secret = 
sire was in me, I might die, and go out o 
this wicked, sinful weiiet vlan I ian it rare 
to find a true man or woman. 

At one time, when walking out alone, he came 
to the top of a hill, when, he'says, “it was show- 
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‘Who knows but this may be a trick of the 


, 


ou and presently there appeared a part in 

me Ww 
r, and said, It is very likely it may be so. 
hus old self sought to save himself. Then 

I remembered that the priests of those days 


had preached down all such things, as not to 


looked for in these days, but said, visions, revela- 


tions and miracles were all ceased, and that it 
was presumption for any man to look for the 
Spirit of God to be given him now as formerly. 
So I threw off all again, as a dangerous thing, and 
would take no further notice of it. I even de- 
sired, and was ready to say in my heart, Oh! 
that the Lord would please, in these perilous 
times, to speak audibly to some man, as he did 
to Moses, that we might assuredly know his mind; 
seeing one cries, Lo, here ! and another, Lo, there! 
But Christ, the power of God is in none of them. 
So great blindness and darkness seized upon me, 
and woful ignorance, when I had rejected the 
Lord’s counsel, and trampled such an extraordi- 
nary visitation under my feet, and turned my 
back on it, as the work of the enemy. 

“T have great cause to admire the Lord’s 
mercies towards me, that I was not wholly for- 
saken by him, for his eye was still over me, 
though for a time I was in deep darkness and 
distress, and my concern was very great. In 
which time I conferred with many men of several 
opinions, but I found none that could help me in 
this matter, because I came not to Him that is 
mighty, on whom help is laid. Thus was I like 
a bird alone in the wood, without a mate, joined 
to none.” 

Changing the place of his residence, he fell 
among the Anabaptists, of whom he says, “I 
conferred much with them, and took a liking to 
them, which brought me acquainted not only with 
their principles, but also with their practices in 
worship, which, when I saw, I could say little 
against them, but thought they came nearest the 
Scriptures of any I had yet tried; upon which I 
went to their meetings, and was almost persuaded, 
that I ought to be dipped into the water, for un- 
less I was I must have no admittance into their 
church. Seeing no further, [ could gladly have 
been so, it being a far more easy way to the flesh 
than to obey the gift of God in me. But I could 
not get to water baptism in faith; for finding 


them preach that water baptism is a sign of death, 


burial and resurrection, and that a man ought to 
be dead before he be buried ; for said they, ‘It is 
monstrous in nature to bury a man before he is 
dead ;’ and then finding the Holy Scripture saith, 
‘That he that is dead is freed from sin ; andthow 
can you that are dead to sin live any longer 
therein? I examined myself, and found I was 
not free from sin, so I was not dead, therefore I 
was not fit to be buried, and before I was dead 
and buried, I could not know a rising unto holi- 
ness and righteousness: and if I should go and 
be buried under water as though Pewere lead I 
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should dissemble and lie, or deal falsely both wit} 
God and man. 

“This kept me out of the water, but one of 
the chief of them came to me one day to ask me 
why I came not to be dipped? and I told him as 
above: he said to me, ‘Many do come, that I be. 
lieve are more unfit than you are.’ I said, that 
was nothing to me; I durst not. 

“ After this I went te see my sister dipped in 
a river called the Wye; and after that two young 
men; and when they came up out of the water [ 
spent some time with them, and observed them, 
who were passed from death to life, as they sig. 
nified ; but I saw no appearance of the Spirit, or 
newness of life, or power, or that they thereby 
received the Holy Ghost; their baptism being 
only with water, which can only wash away the 
filth of the flesh. But such as are baptized into 
Christ, must be baptized into his death, by dying 
unto sin, and be buried by his baptism into death, 
that being made free from sin, they may come to 
have a part in Christ, the resurrection and the 
life, by whom they are made alive unto God; for 
in Christ life is manifest, and we have seen it, and 
have tasted and handled of the good Word of life, 
that hath been as a fire, and as a hammer to break 
our rocky hearts asunder, and water hath gushed 
out, and we have felt our hearts made new, and 
our consciences clean, being washed with pure 
water, and’ to answer the pure requirings of the 
Lord. Our souls being baptized into Christ, and 
he being put on, in him we have a safe habitation, 
and come to see, that as none were saved by the 
ark of Noah but a few that were in it, so none 
can know salvation but those that are in Christ, 
the ark of the everlasting covenant; for he is 
given to be a covenant to the people, a light to 
lighten the Gentiles, to open their blind eyes, and 
to be God’s salvation to the ends of the earth: 
and there is no other name under heaven, by 
which any can be saved but by Jesus Christ: to 
him be all glory given for ever.”’ 


(To be continued.) 





M. DE LA MOTHE GUYON. 
BY THOMAS C. UPHAM. 

On the 29th of 1st month, 1688, M. Guyon 
was imprisoned by the order of Louis XIV., in 
the convent of St. Marie in the suburb of St. 
‘Antoine, on the charge of heresy, or of holding 
doctrines tending to subvert some of the received 
ideas and practices of the Catholic church. 

Her place of confinement is thus described. It 
was a small room in an upper story of the build- 
ing, which was entered by a single door that 
opened on the outside, and was secured by being 
locked and by a bar across it. It had an opening 
to the light and air only on one side, and this 
was so situated that the sun shone in upon it 
nearly the whole day, and rendered it exceedingly 
uncomfortable in the season of summer. Here 
she was ericlosed in solitary imprisonment for 
eight months.’ 
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One result of her imprisonment was that her 
family was again broken up. Amid the varied 


trials and labours she passed through, she had 
one consolation which she valued much ; it was 
the society of her little daughter, now in the 12th 
ear of her age, and her constant companion. 
Wherever she had travelled, and wherever she 
had taken up her abode, on the Seine, and on the 
Leman Lake, at Gex, at Thonon, and at Grenoble, 
she had listened to her young voice, and found a 
mother’s hopes and joys some compensation for 
the sorrows she was not permitted to escape. 
The child’s affections were bound to herself, and 
she knew a palace would be far less acceptable to 
her and far less dear than her mother’s prison. 
“] thought,” she says, “it would be consistent 
with the objects of my imprisonment to permit 
my daughter io be left with me, but in this I 
was disappointed. My daughter was most at my 
heart, having cost me much care in her educa- 
tion. I had endeavoured, with divine assistance, 
to eradicate her faults and to dispose her to have 
no will of her own, which is the best disposition 
for a child. And I naturally desired that the re- 
sults of these labours might not be lost by a too 
early and unrestricted exposure to the world. 
But they would not let her remain. My heart 
was deeply affected when they took her from me. 
She was taken away I knew not where, nor 
would they allow any person to bring any news 
of her, so that I was obliged to give her up and 
to sacrifice her, as it were, as if she were mine no 
longer.” 
er feelings towards those who had injured 
her are worthy of notice. “I had not any feel- 
ing of resentment,” she says, “against my perse- 
cutors. I was not insensible to the sorrows 
which they occasioned me, nor ignorant, as I 
think, of the spirit by which they were actuated, 
but I had no other feelings towards them, so far 
as I can judge, than those of forbearance and 
kindness. The reflection that they did only what 
God permitted them to do, which enabled me 
always to keep God in sight, supported me much. 
Jesus Christ and holy men in various ages of the 
church, have not only suffered, but have known 
well the evil dispositions of those who persecuted 
them; but they knew also that those men had 
‘no power except what was given them from 
above,’ John xix. 11. When we suffer we should 
always remember that God inflicts the blow. 
Wicked men it is true are not: unfrequently his 
instruments, and the faet of their instrumentality 
does not diminish, but simply developes their 
wickedness. But when we are so mentally dis- 
posed that we love the strokes we suffer, regard- 
ing them as coming from God, and as expressions 
of what he sees best for us, we are then in the 
proper state to look forgivingly and kindly upon 
the subordinate instrument which he permits to 
smite us.” 
Secondary incidents and instrumentalities, 
Whether for good or for evil, passed easily from 
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her mind. She seems to have forgot both herself 
and others, in her views of that mysterious wis- 
dom and goodness which preside over all things, 
however afflicting. And hence we know more of 
the placid resignation of the prisoner than we do 
of the attributes of the prison. She herself has 
told it in one of her own sweet sonnets, which is 
striking by its simplicity, as well as its piety, and 
which we venture to give to the reader in a 
nearly literal translation. 


A LITTLE BIRD I AM. 


A little bird I am, 

Shut from the fields of air ; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 

To Him who placed me there ; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, it pleases thee. 


Naught have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long ; 
And He, whom most t love to please, 
Doth listen to my song; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear ; 
A heart to love and bless ; 
And though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou would’st not hear the less ; 
Because thou knowest as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me round ; 
Abroad I cannot fly; 

But though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart ’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh! it is good tosoar, 
These bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose Providence I love; 
And in thy mighty will to find, 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 


She speaks in her autobiography of her state 
of mind when she first received notice that she 
was to be shut up. No sorrow or misgiving en- 
tered her heart—on the contrary, God was pleased 
to give her, not only entire resignation, but a 
triumphant and joyful peace ; so much so that it 
shone upon her countenance and attracted the 
notice of the person who brought the King’s 
order, ard also of her friends who were with her. 
The same delightful peace continued after her 
imprisonment. 

The doctrines of sanctification, to which she was 
so much attached, involve principles which are 
peculiarly adapted to such a situation. They 
strike at the roct of all earthly desire as they do 
of all earthly support. They annihilate times 
and places, prosperities and adversities, friendships 
and enmities, by making them all equal in the 
will of God. They take away the differences of 
things which are external, whatever they may be, 
making the crooked straight and the rough plain, 
by @ power flowing from the unity and perma- 
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nency within—so that to Joseph the prison and 
the throne are the same ; to Daniel the lion’s den 
and the monarch’s palace are the same ; because 
they have that in their believing and sanctified 
hearts, which subjects the outward to the inward, 
and because the inward has become incorporated 
by faith in that eternal will in which all things 
have their origin and their end. 

It was in accordance with the wishes of those 
who had been the instruments of her imprison- 
ment, that her captivity should be very strict, but 
still it appears that persons were allowed to see 
her from time to time. And what is worthy of 
notice, but few persons visited her without being 
religiously impressed by her appearance and con- 
versation. Many of las poems were written 
during her confinement in this prison. And if 
we recollect, that she still kept up a written cor- 
respondence with her religious friends, and others, 
and add also the force of her example in thus 
wining and triumphantly suffering for Christ’s 
cause, | think we have reason for saying that 
probably no period of her life was really more 
useful than this. 

Among those with whom she had become ac- 
quainted since her return from Paris, and for 
whose religious good she had begun to labour 
~~ to her imprisonment, were a number of 

ies, and a few persons of the other sex, who 
held a distinguished position in society. The 
following are extracts from a letter addressed to 
one of these ladies. 

‘When you are reading on religious subjects 
during any part of the day, you would do well to 
stop now and then a few moments, and betake 
yourself to meditation and prayer in silence ; es- 
pecially when any portion of what you read 
touches and affects you. The object of this is to 
let the reading have its appropriate effect. Such 
reading will be very likely to edify and nourish 
the soul. The soul needs nourishment, as well 
as the body. Its religious state, without some- 
thing which is appropriate to its support, withers 
and decays.” 

‘Do not resort to austerities or self inflicted 
mortifications. But there is another mortification 
which I most earnestly recommend. Mortify 
whatever remains of your corrupt affections and 
your disorderly will. Mortify your peculiar 
tastes, your propensities, your inclinations. 
Among other things learn to suffer with patience 
and resignation thuse frequent and severe pains 
which God sees fit to impose upon you. Learn 
also from the motive of love to God to suffer all 
that may happen of contradiction, ill manners, or 
negligence in those who serve you. Ina word, 
mortify yourself by bearing, at all times, in a 
christian temper, whatever thwarts the natural 
life, whatever is displeasing and troublesome to 
the natural sensibilities ; and thus place yourself 
in union and fellowship with the sufferings of 
Christ. By taking these bitter remedies you will 
honour the cross. And especially if you mortify 


yourself and die, in your inward experience, t, 
every thing which is remarkable and showy, 
Learn the great lesson of becoming a little one, 
of becoming nothing.”’ 

Efforts were made during her imprisonment by 
her enemies to draw from her some retraction of 
her opinions, and some acknowledgment of wrong 
doing. She says, “neither their threats or their 
promises had the influence which they desired. | 
answered that I was content to suffer whatever jt 
should please God to order or permit, and that | 
would sooner not only be imprisoned, but would 
rather die upon the scaffold, than utter the false. 
hoods they proposed.” 

Her biographer, Upham, says, “She makes 
some remarks in connection with these transac- 
tions which I think worthy of quoting, because 
they involve a distinction in religious things 
which is not often made.” “ During the period,” 
she says, “of the Old Testament dispensations, 
there were several of the Lord’s martyrs who 
suffered for asserting the existence of the one 
true God, and for trusting in Him. The dgctrine 
of the one true God, in distinction from the 
heathen doctrine of a multiplicity of gods, was 
the test by which conflicting opinions were tried ; 
and in supporting which there were some who 
were martyrs to this important truth. At a later 
period another truth was proclaimed, that of 
Jesus Christ crucified for sinners. This was a 
truth so much at variance, either in the principle 
or the facts of its announcement, with men’s pre- 
conceived opinions and feelings, that it naturally 
arrested their attention and provoked their hos- 
tility ; and accordingly in the primitive times of 
the Christian Church, there were those who suf- 
fered and who shed their blood for this truth.” 
“ At the present time there are those who are 
martyrs of the Holy Ghost. In other words, there 
are those who suffer for proclaiming the great 
truth, that the reign of the Holy Ghost in the souls 
of men has come, and especially for proclaiming 
their personal and entire dependance on his divine 
presence and influence. It is the doctrine of pure 
love, the doctrine of sanctification and of the Holy 
Ghost within us, as the life of our own life, which 
is to be the test of spiritual pereeption and fidelity 
in the present and future times. The spirit of 
God, in the language of the prophet Joel, is to be 
poured out upon all flesh.” ai 

“On these views,” says Upham, “ which ind:- 
cate the intellectual insight, as well as the deep 
inward experience of this remarkable woman, | 
think it may be proper to add one or two re- 
marks. At the time of its first announcement, 
no doctrine could be more important than that of 
the divine unity, considered in distinction from 
that of Polytheism. Like many other great 
truths, it was at first contested ; it had its advo- 
cates and its martyrs; but it prevailed. The 
recognition of God, as one God, gave rise to the 
enquiry, How does this one God, who in bein 
one, combines in himself all that is good 
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true,—how must he, from his very nature, regard 
all sin; and on what principle does he forgive it ? 
The question is solved in the announcement of 
the other doctrine to which she refers, namely, 
that of Christ crucified. ‘Without the sheddin 
of blood there is no Sets eee woundec 
or our transgressions an or our iniqui- 
2 Where there is sin there must be suffer. 
ing, and suffering flowing from sin, and in conse- 
quence of sin, is something more than suffering— 
it is punishment. But in the mystery of the 
mission, person, and sufferings of his Son, (a 
m which even the angels unavailingly de- 
sire to look into,) God has so taken this suffering 
upon himself, that without any violation of the 
claims of unchangeable rectitude, he can now ex- 
tend forgiveness to his rebellious creatures, take 
them once more to his bosom, and bid them live 
forever. This great doctrine also has had its 
martyrs, and though the contest has not entirely 
ended, it may be said, I think, to have had its 
day of triumph. 

“ But there is another great truth of which it 
may at length be said that tts hour has come, 
namely, that of God in the person of the inward 
teacher and comforter, dwelling in the hearts of 
his people, and changing them ie his divine ope- 
ration into the holy and beautiful image of him 
who shed his blood for them. Christ received by 
faith came into the world to save men from the 
penalty of sin, but it has not been so fully under- 
stood, or at least not so fully recognized, that he 
came also to save them from sin itself. The time 
in which this latter work shall develope itself is 
sometimes spoken of as the period of the reign of 
the Holy Ghost. It is now some time since the 
voice has gone forth, an utterance from the eter- 
nal mind not as yet generally received, but which 
will never cease to be repeated :—Put away all 
sin—Be like Christ—Be ye holy. 

“In announcing the coming of the dispensation 
of the Holy Ghost, in proclaiming the doctrine of 
entire sanctification, some have already suffered, 
and others may perhaps suffer in time to come. 
Until the secret history of dungeons is written, it 
will not be known how many in France, in Spain, 
in Italy, have suffered as ‘ martyrs of the Holy 
Ghost.’ But that probably will never be done. 
And there is a reason for it which does not exist 
in other cases. The martyrs of the Holy Ghost, 
themselves the subjects of the inward power 
which they advocate, suffer and even die in silence. 
They make no cry; they know that what they 
suffer, whatever may be the guilt of the instru- 
ments of it, is one of the incidents in the de- 
velopement of that eternal will which will never 

to be accomplished, and can never cease to be 
loved. _ And henee, would not have it to be 
a pr than it is; and without lifting u m8 

’ in i ies, t i 
a Obrint deed prayer for their enemies, they 

“The kingdom of the holy ghost has come. Its 

are feeble it is true. We see but 
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here and there a single gleam of that glorious day 
which shall shine upon the world, and make ‘all 
nations into one.’ But the signs of its full ap- 
proach are too marked, too evident, to be mis- 
taken. There will be opposition from its ene- 
mies, and mistakes made by its friends. Happy 
will it be, if its friends shall remember that it is 
a kingdom which comes without observation. 
The kingdom ef the Holy Ghost may be described 
as the kingdom of peace; of peace inward and 
outward, of peace individual and social. It is 
those in whom this divine kingdom is set up, 
whom Christ describes as the ‘little ones ;’ men 
who move humbly and quietly in the sphere in 
which providence has placed them; the meek 
ones of the earth. Their light which shines in 
their example illuminates without attracting at- 
tention ; like that of the sun which scarcely re- 
ceives our notice, while meteors are gazed at with 
astonishment. They are men who ‘resist not 
evil’—men that cast all their care upon Him 
who ‘careth for them’—men who hold commu- 
nion with God in that divine silence of the mind 
which results from sins forgiven, from passions 
subdued, and from faith victorious. Behold here 
the dominion of the Holy Ghost, the triumph of 
the true millenium, the reign of holy love.” 
[To be continued. } 





ON THE SUFFERINGS OF 
SAKE. 


CHRIST FOR OUR 


Consisting chiefly of selections from the writings of 
Archbishop Leighton. 


*¢ Por Christ also hath once suffered for sins, yooh oe for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put todeath in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” 1 Peres iii. 18. 


At the first, Sin, as the breach of God’s com- 
mand, separated man from God, and ever since, 
the soul remains naturally remote from Him. It 
is under a sentence of exile, pronounced by the 
justice of God—banishment from Him who is the 
light and the life of the soul, as the soul itself is 
of the body. 

But Mercy’s voice is heard—“ Return, repent, 
and live.” The Apostle says, ‘Ye who were far 
off are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” But 
it is impossible for the soul led captive by sin, to 
break its chains and return by itself. Nothing 
but the power of Christ can effect this—can bring 
home a heart toGod. Common mercies are little 
thought of—the judgments of God; without the 
power of Christ, spoken of, will not do it. Neither 
the works, nor the word sounding daily in his ear, 
Return, return! cause the soul to see the hand of 
God lifted up. Isaiah xxvi. 11. 

How many are there who in their own particu- 
lar, or in their families, have been sharply lashed 
by divers scourges, and yet are never a whit the 
nearer God for it all—their hearts have proved 
as earthly and vain as ever! Only a divine vir- 
tue going forth from Christ, “lifted up, draws 
men’ unto Him—and being come unto him, he 
brings them unto the Father. 
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Before he ascended up on high, he promised to 
send the Holy Spirit, the comforter, to convince 
of sin, and guide unto all truth. It is His bless- 
ed work to humble and contrite the soul before 
the Lord, in a deep feeling of its sinful and alien- 
ated condition ; and in proportion to the depth of 
this conviction, will be its estimate of the value 
of that redemption, which Christ has purchased 
for us, and the gratitude with which, in faith, it 
will accept the offers of his love and mercy. 
“ For Christ also has once suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God.” But this message of pardoning love, 
entirely free and unmerited as it is, and so pre- 
cious to the broken-hearted believer, who feels 
he has no other refuge, is not calculated to quiet 
the sinner in his sins. The spirit that olden 
in the beginning, is the same that carries on the 
heart-cleansing work. “If any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature, old things are passed away, be- 
hold all things are become new.” You whodeclare 
yourselves to be strangers to God, by living far 
off from Him, do not continue to abuse yourselves 
so grossly. Can you think any consolation yours 
that arises from the sufferings of Christ, while it 
is evident their end is not accomplished, they 
have not brought youto God? Hath he purchas- 
ed you a liberty to sin; or is it not deliverance 
from sin, which alone ts true liberty? the thing 
he aimed at, and agreed for, and laid down his 
life for? 

Shall any man offer to bear the name of Chris- 
tian, who places himself in the way of sin, and 
can delight and sport himself in it, when he con- 
siders this, that ‘‘Christ suffered for sin’—You 
who still account that sweet, which he found so 
bitter, and account that light which was heavy to 
him, and made his soul exceeding sorrowful even 
unto death, you are yet far from Him. If you 
were in him, and one with Him, there would be 
some harmony of your hearts with His, and some 
sympathy with those a endured by your 
Lord for you. This makes the real Christian an 
avowed enemy to sin. He may be surprised by 
it, but there is no possibility of reconcilement 
between them. 

Christ hath, by his blood, opened up our way 
to God, and yet we refuse to make use of it. Oh, 
how few come in! Those who are brought unto 
God, and received into friendship with him, 
entertain that friendship,—delight to draw near 
to him—love to be much with him. Is it so 
with us? By being so near, they become more 
like unto Him, know his will better every day, 
and grow more conformable to it. 

Some of those who have felt the drawing in- 
fluence of His Spirit, who was lifted up for their 
sakes, and been brought nigh unto God, may be 
——— sweet a privilege. They can com- 
ply, and be too friendly with a vain world—can 
pass many days without a lively communion with 
God, not aspiring to an increase of that as the 
thing our Lord hath purchased for us, and that 


wherein all our happiness and welfare lie, here 
and hereafter. Your hearts are cleaving to folly 
—you are not delighting yourselves in the Lord, 
not refreshed with this nearness to him; your 
thoughts are not often on it, nor is it your study 
to walk conformably to it. Oh, endeavour that 
it may be thus with you! The true life of a Chris. 
tian is to eye Christ in every step of his life ; both 
as his rule and as his strength; looking to him as 
his pattern, both in doing and suffering, and 
drawing power from him for going through both. 

His whole life is a steady aiming at conformity 
with Christ ; so that there can be no argument 
so apposite and persuasive as this example, and 
no exercise of obedience either active or passive, 
so difficult, but the view and contemplation of 
that example, will powerfully sweeten it, for 
“ Christ also suffered.” 

“‘ No temptation has befallen you, but what is 
common to men.” If we trace the lives of the 
most eminent saints, shall we not find every nota- 
ble step that is recorded, marked with a new 
cross, one trouble following on another, as the 
waves of the seado? Is not this manifest in the 
life of Abraham, and Jacob, and others? Why, 
then, dream of exemption? Would any one 
have a new, untrodden way cut for him, free of 
thorns, and strewed with flowers all along? Does 
he expect to meet with no contradictions, nor 
hard measure from the world, or imagine that 
there may be such a dexterity necessary as to 
keep its good will, and the friendship of God too? 
This will not be; all that will “live godly in 
Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 2 Tim. 
iii, 12. This is the path to the kingdom, that 
which all the sons of God, the heirs of it, have 
gone in, even Christ; according to that well 
known word, ‘‘ One son without sin, but not one 
without suffering’ —“ Christ also suffered.” 

Then let us learn to consider more deeply, and 
esteem more highly, Christ and his sufferings, 
to silence our grumbling at our petty, light 
crosses ; for so they are, in comparison of His. 

Art thou mean in thy birth and life, despised, 
misjudged, or reviled, on all hands? Look how 
it was with Him, who had more right than thou 
hast, to better entertainment in the world. Thou 
wilt not deny it was His own ; it was made by 
Him, and He was in it, and it knew Him not. 
Are thy friends harsh to thee? He came unto 
his own, and His own received him not. Hast 
thou a mean cottage, or hast thou no dwelling, 
and art thou every way poor, and ill accom- 
modated ? He was as poor as thou canst be, and 
had not where to lay his head, worse provided 
than the birds and foxes. But then, consider to 
what a height his sufferings rose in the end ; that 
most remarkable part of them meant by His once 
suffering for sins. Scourged, buffeted, and spit 
upon,—He endured all. He gave his back to 
the smiters; and then, as the same prophet hath 
it, He was numbered among the et 
While hanging between two thieves, they that 
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passed by their heads, and, scoffing, said 
—“‘He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
He endured the cross, and despised the shame. 

Thus we see the outside of his suffering. But 
the Christian is subject to grievous temptations 
and sad desertions ; but even here the same argu- 
ment holds: for our Saviour is not unacquainted 
with, or ignorant of them, though still without 
sin. If any of that had been in His sufferings, 
it had undone all our comfort in Him—but 
tempted He was, and the temptations were terri- 
bleas you know. And was there not some strong 
conflict, when He fell down, and prayed, in the 
garden, and sweat drops of blood? Was there 
not an awful eclipse, when He cried out on the 
cross, “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” So that even in them we may ap- 
ply this comfort, and stay our souls on Him, 
and go to Him as a compassionate high priest. 
“ For Christ also suffered: Heb. iv. 15. 


(To be continued.) 





DOST THOU SMOKE? 


“Dost thou smoke, Bill?” said a tall, lean, 
sickly looking youth to a fine, robust, healthy- 
looking lad, the other day, as they passed me in 
the street; while at the same time, a cloud of 
tobacco smoke came directly in my face, which 
made me wish most heartily that Bill did not 
smoke. I need not say how glad I was, to hear 
the rosy looking lad say, “NO, I don’t.” Just 
as this conversation took place, two dashing young 
men passed me, ae cigars; the one about 
17, and the other about 18 years of age. Turn- 
ing my footsteps homeward, [ could not help pon- 
dering on this almost universal practice of smok- 
ing, pursued alike by old and young, and ever 
and anon, some of the faces of my neighbours and 
acquaintances would present Seine to my 
recollection, and never was I more surprised to 
ee on reflection, how closely were linked to- 
gether, smokers and poverty—great smokers 
and ba loce—ares acl and want of 
cleanliness. After all, said I to myself, as I 
reached my own door, What’s the real use of to- 
bacco ? there must be some good in it; so I took 
down my Cyelopsedia, and looked for the word 
tobaeco.—“ Tobacco,” says the compiler of the 
book, “contains an oil, of a poisonous quality, 
which is used in some countries to destroy snakes, 
bY Putting a little on the tongue; on receiving it, 

snake is seized with convulsions, coils itself 
up and dies, and what is very singular, becomes 

ost as stiff and hard as if it was dried in the 
sun.” And is this all the worth of it? said I, as 
I shut the book—this fellow knows little about 
it; at all events, there must be some 
perty about it, or people would not like it; and 
though it may not be good for snakes, if may be 
good for man; so I stepped out, and bought 
self a clean, new pipe, and half an ounce of 


good pro- 
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best tobacco, in general use, determined to try for 
myself, the boasted enjoyment I had heard great 
smokers say there was in a pipe. On my return 
home, I commenced puffing away in good earnest, 
and as I watvhed the smoke ascend in clouds 
above my head, I decided to persevere until my 
pipe was out, notwithstanding I began to feel 
queer, and it made my tongue smart sorely ; 
however, I rued my determination, for long ere I 
had done puffing, my head began to ache, and just 
when my pipe was out, a cold sweat came over 
me, and then a shivering fit, and at last nature, 
offended with the trick I had played her, by a fit 
of sickness, threw off some of the effects of the 
tobacco smoke. “ Bill, dost thou smoke?” was 
the first thing I said, when I was sufficiently re- 
covered ; No, nor ever will, said I, when I beheld 
my face in the glass, and observed that it was 
nearly as pale as death. Now, I readily under- 
stood why smokers frequently look so sickly, and 
why their skins are of a dingy hue, because their 
stomachs are generally out of order; then they 
fancy they must take a drop of drink to moisten 
the tongue, and wash down the tobacco smoke ; 
and thus, step by step, they add drinking to 
smoking, until the one becomes as habitual as the 
other; and the victim of tobacco becomes the 
lover of strong drink. I was not however content 
with the experiment on myself, but enquiring of 
others, I found, what an eminent physician had 
asserted was quite true, “ That when tobacco is 
taken into the mouth for the first time, it creates 
squeamishness and disgust—if swallowed, it ex- 
cites violent convulsions of the stomach and 
bowels, in order to eject the poison; if it be not 
ejected very speedily, it produces great faintness, 
anxiety and prostration of the senses.’’ The 
essential oil of tobacco is one of the strongest of 
vegetable poisons, insomuch that no animal has 
yet been known to resist its mortal effects. If 
these, then, be the valuable properties of tobacco, 
who would be a smoker? But let us hear what 
the great Boerhaave says, one of the most learned 
men of his day. 

“The first effect of tobacco on those who use it, 
and have learnt to enjoy it, who either chew or 
smoke, is a waste or vitiation of the saliva. The 
saliva is secreted by a beautiful glandular appara- 
tus, from the most refined, arterial blood, and con- 
stantly distils into the mouth, when a person is in 
health, and from the mouth into the stomach, at 
the rate of three-quartersof a pintaday. When- 
ever this saliva is lavishly spit away, we remove 
one of the strongest causes of hunger and diges- 
tion; the blood is vitiated for want of it And where 
it is much spit away, there is a want of appetite. 
Smoking is undoubtedly injurious to lean people, 
and causes indigestion. When tobacco was first 
brought into use, it was cried up, as it now some- 
times is, as a great remover of hunger, but it was 
soon observed, that consumptive people increas- 


If allthis be true, saidI to myself, then where’s 
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the good of smoking—and how nasty it is, to see, Men, women and youths, I have laid before you 
men and women, with a little, dirty, black pipe | in plain and simple garb, a few truths, on this 
in their mouths, spitting about, and puffing out | alarmingly increasing and injurious practice. |f 
smoke, like a walking steam engine. Then as to | there is not any real good, but much real evil, and 
the argument which I have heard used, that it | waste both of money and time, in this pernicious, 
does not cost much ; why let us see what it does | filthy practice, why persevere in it? for myself, 
cost. Suppose a man should smoke four moderate | from the day that I tried its effects, I have never 
pipes a day, that is about half an ounce a day— | allowed tobaceo to enter my mouth, and when. 
and half an ounce costs three-half-pence—three-| ever I am asked if I smoke, I have much real 
half-pence a day is ten-pence half-penny a week : | pleasure in saying, No, I do not. 

that sum would put five children to school for the | tet none begin to smoke, who never smoked before 
a = leave a ee to buy —_ And those who used to smoke, now SMOKE No Mork. 

en-pence -penny per week 1s £2. os. , 

Si. a.yoerjurhidh bom ‘will pay halbecyoure sens Sere ere ted. 
of a fair good cottage, or it will buy 22 stone of 
meal, at 2s. per stone, and leave 1s. 6d. for yeast, 
which will be to a vast deal more profit than 1460 
pipes of tobacco ; to say nothing of the saving of 
time. Again, how many useful articles of cloth- 
ing would such a sum procure ? 

A word or two before I close, about cigars, and 
I would wish the young reader into whose hands 
these lines may fall, seriously to consider the fol- 
lowing observations. ‘I have been,” says a very 
eminent medical writer, “now 23 years in extensive 

ractice, and I never observed so many pallid 

aces, and so many marks of declining health, nor 
ever knew so many hectical habits, and consump- 
tive affections as of late years; and I trace this 
alarming inroad on young constitutions, principal- 
ly, to the egcoren custom of smoking cigars. I 
am entirely convinced, that smoking and chewing 
tobacco injure, ultimately, the hearing, smell, 
taste and teeth. The practice of smoking is pro- 
ductive of indolence, it opens the pores of the 
head, throat, neck, and chest, and then going into 
the cold, your pores are suddenly closed—hence 
arise disorders of the head, throat, and lungs.” 

“The use of tobacco,” says John Wesley, “is 
an uncleanly and unwholesome self-indulgence ; 
and the more customary it is, the more resolutely 
should you break off from every degree of that 
evil custom.” “ Snuff-taking,” continues he, “ is 
a silly, nasty custom; a vile bondage, which we 
should break at once.” 

Dr. Adam Clarke says: “the common use of 
snuff has a direct tendency to dry up the brain, 
emaciate the body, enfeeble the memory, and 
destroy in a great measure the delicate sense of 
smelling—to produce apoplexies, abscesses, con- 
sumptions, cancer on the lip, and innumerable 
other diseases.” 

The tobacco smoker in public is the most sel- 
fish animal imaginable; he perseveres in con- 
taminating the pure and fragrant air, careless 
whom he annoys, and is but the fitting inmate of 
a tavern. Smoking im the streets, or in other 
public places, is only practised by shop-boys, 
would-be-fashionables, and “ swell mob.”’* 
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As our readers will find in the present number 
some extracts from Upham’s Life of Lady Guyon ; 
probably a brief notice of this remarkable woman 
may be acceptable to those who have not made 
themselves acquainted with her life and character. 

She was born in the year 1648, at a town of little 
note, about fifty miles south of Paris. The family 
from which she sprang, appears to have been 
wealthy, and her education was suited to the sphere 
in which she was expected to move. Very early 
in life she became thoughtful respecting her eternal 
condition ; but she was surrounded by the ceremo- 
nies and superstition of the age and nation. Though 
her father had a full share of paternal affection for 
her, he entertained too high an opinion of his pa- 
rental authority, or of the soundness of his own 
judgment, to think it necessary, when she approach- 
ed what was considered a marriageable age, to con- 
sult her in the choice of a husband. She was, 
therefore, when only in her sixteenth year, married 
to a man, twenty two years older than herself, 
whom she appears never to have seen, until after 
the engagement. 

Subsequently to her marriage, she was tried with 
crosses of almost every kind, except poverty, which 
was never her lot. Her personal accomplishments, 
and the wealth of her husband, strongly inclined 
her to the vanities of the world ; but the severe and 
continual mortifications to which she was subjected, 
had the happy effect of turning her affections to 
wards an inheritance which never fades, and a con- 
solation of which the things of time could not de- 
prive her. 

As her associations, as well as her education, 
were within the pale of the Roman Catholic church, 
her opinions, through life, were very much clouded 
with the errors of that communion ; and probably 
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* Whatever may be said of English smokers, unbap- 
pily, in this country, the practice of smoking in the 
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streets is not confined to shop boys, or persons of low 


characters; for some, and perhaps an increasing num- 
ber, who in other particulars appear quite respectable, 
indulge in it.—[Eb. 
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the sober reader of her autobiography, will find fre- 

occasion to attribute her declarations to an 
over ardent imagination ; yet we cannot fail to dis- 
cover in her narrative the evidence of deep reli- 
gious experience, and of a piety at once active and 
subdued. 

From an early period of her day, she evidently 
accustomed herself to regard the crosses to which 
she was subjected, as dispensations divinely appoint- 
ed to withdraw her love from the things of the 
world, and fix it upon those that are above. Hence 
she considered the individuals who were mingling 
her cup of sorrows, as the instruments designed for 
her purification, rather than as conscious agents of 
perplexity to her. 

After passing twelve years of married life, during 
which she endeavoured to requite the unkindness 
of her husband, with unvarying assiduity and mild- 
ness, she became a widow, at the age of 28. It 
was several years subsequent to this event, that her 
imprisonment occurred, to which our extract alludes. 

In reading the life of this gifted and devoted 
woman, we can scarcely fail to regret that she had 
not an opportunity of conversing with those of her 
cotemporaries who had shaken off, or never known, 
the shackles of popish superstition. 





To many of our subscribers, the extracts from 
John Gratton’s journal will not be new, as the auto- 
biography of that worthy Friend is contained in the 
ninth volume of the “ Friends’ Library.” Yet as 
there are probably a considerable number to whom 
this journal is sent, who are not in possession of the 
volume in question, it may be presumed that our 
republication of a few of his impressive statements 
will not be unacceptable. 





Notice was taken in our 40th number, that Wil- 
liam Forster had offered to be the bearer of an ad- 
dress to the governments of Europe, on the subject 
of slavery and the slave-trade, which was prepared 
by the Meeting for Sufferings, and approved by the 
Yearly Meeting of London. A letter frox:. a friend 
in England, received by the last steamer, contains 
the agreeable information, that this beloved Friend, 
accompanied by his brother Josiah, and Peter Bed- 
ford, has safely returned home from Belgium, the 
Hague, &c., where they have been satisfactorily 
engaged in the prosecution of this mission. 





Marrirp,—At Friends’ Meeting, in Salem, Iowa, 
on the 25th ult., Brinton Darincton to AMELIA 
C. Haut, both of that place. 





Diep,—On the 16th of last month, at her father’s 


en in this city, Exr1zaseru D., daughter of 
age. 


izabeth Hunt, in the 12th year of her 
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Diepv,—On the morning of the 25th ult., in the 14th 
rene of her age, Resecca, daughter of George and 

ary Evans, of S iceland, Henry County, Indiana, 
The love which filled her heart, and her supplica- 
tions to the Lord for forgiveness and acceptance, in 
one so young, afford to her relations and friends the 
consoling trust, that their loss is her eternal gain. 





For Friends’ Review. 


The following letter is from a father to his only 
son, when about twelve years of age. 


My dear F.—Thou art often, very often, m 
beloved son, brought to my remembrance, wi 
many anxious desires for thy present and ever- 
lasting well-being; and precious is the hope that 
I sometimes feel, that these blessings may be 
thy portion. Let it, therefore, be thy concern, 
from time to time, to seek unto Him, from whom 
all our blessings emanate, with earnest prayer, 
that He will be with thee, and lead and direct 
thee through the devious paths of this present 
life, to those eternal mansions which our Saviour 
has prepared for all who love and serve him. I 
wish, my precious child, to impress upon thy ten- 
der mind, that the ways of true religion, although 
circumspect, are not, as some suppose, either 
gloomy or unsocial ; no—they are ways of plea- 
santness, and her paths lead to peace and happi- 
ness. By religion, Ido not mean, this or that 
name of profession, but the great, yet simple duty 
which we all owe to God; and which also in- 
cludes the duty which we owe to ourselves, and 
to each other. In whatever character we view 
the Almighty, his love to man is conspicuous as 
our Creator, who made us; our Father, who pro- 
vides for us; our Saviour, who has paid the price 
of our redemption from sin and iniquity; our 
comforter,—that Holy Spirit who strengthens us 
to every good work, and enlightens every one 
that cometh into the world. This, then, is our 
God; let us love Him, for he first loved us ; let 
us serve, honour, and obey Him; then shall we 
find that whether in health or in sickness, in joy 
or in grief, in riches or in poverty, whatever be 
our lot, we shall find, that all His dispensations 
will be sanctified, and in all, and through all, we 
shall be enabled to bless His holy name. But 
my beloved boy should also remember that Satan, 
or by what other name the enemy of our souls’ 
happiness may be called, is yet permitted to go to 
and fro through the earth, seeking whom he may 
deceive and destroy. His cunning is compared 
to the serpent, his to the roaring lion, and 
his hypocrisy and deceitfulness to the appearance 
of an angel of light: nevertheless, formidable as 
he is, and never to be trusted, the Lord hath 
said, “ Pd grace is sufficient for thee” —and so it 
will be found, that in every time of trial, the 
grace of God bringeth salvation to those who 
sincerely seek him. Remember, my dear F., that 
every temptation to sin, is, at first, but as a seed in 
the heart of fallen man (by nature prone to evil) 
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which nevertheless, is not imputed to us as sin, 
until we join in with it—it is no sin to be tempt- 
ed; if, however, we suffer this work of the enemy 
to take root, and bring forth fruit, we then be- 
come partakers, and are. defiled thereby. (Read 
James i. 12-15.) It is, therefore, of the highest 
importance, that we resist the first attempts of 
the adversary. When the temptation is weak, it 
may be more easily overcome, and if resisted in 
time, a way will be made for our escape. If we 
keep a single eye to the good spirit in our minds, 
which helpeth our infirmities, we shall be safe in 
the hour of temptation; and exclaiming like 
pious Joseph, “ How can I do this thing and sin 
against God?” the tempter will flee from us. I 
have written what has arisen in my affectionate 
heart, at this time, to say to my dear boy ;—far, 
however, from a wish, to abate one jot or one 
tittle of those innocent recreations which thou art 
now putsuing. No—religion, as I believe, does 
not prohibit pleasure, although it cireumscribes 
us in the pursuit of it; nevertheless, the more 
refined our pleasures are in their nature, the more 
shall we enjoy them. All gross pleasures are, 
to the mind, what gross appetites are to the 
body ; if indulged in, they always enervate, and 
ultimately bring disease and death. Pleasure is 
to business, what sauce is to meat—to give it a 
relish : ’tis not the food of life. The great busi- 
ness of life is not what the world calls pleasure. 
Let our pleasure be, to do the will of Him who 
has placed us here for the purpose of His own 
glory, which is our true happiness. I am 
pleased with thy letter, it contains much infor- 
mation which was new to me. Thou didst quite 
right in returning Lord Byron’s work. I have 
not read it myself; but from what I hear of it, 
I think it may very well be spared from our 
libraries. 

Thy affectionately interested father, J. P. 


Some remarks in his diary when about 14 years 
of age, after having been sick. 


“The last Sabbath in the year 1834. In 
looking back, many, very many, pleasant hours 
has it contained. How many sources of enjoy- 
ment have opened to me! Even to the end, mercy 
has abounded. This visitation, I believe, if pro- 
perly improved, though not at the time joyous, 
may produce good fruit: yet, situated as I am 
now—shut out from all pleasures which are not 
to be found at home—I spend in my study many 
happy hours, and have pleasures which they know 
nothing of, who do not look within themselves.” 

12th mo. 31.—Farewell to the year 1834! 
The pleasures, the sorrows, crowded into that 
little space—all are gone! If thou, Lord, 
shouldst mark iniquities, who shall stand? But 
there is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayst be 


1835,—My sixteenth year has come and gone. 
I look at the precarious state of my body; I 
think of an awful eternity. There is a solvent 
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strong to subdue sin and win to Christ; I yj] 
pray; I will watch ; I will strive; I will cast jj 
my cares on Thee ; I will try to believe, and Thoy 
wilt help me. In the time of trouble and tempta- 
tion I will cast my eye upwards, and Thou wilt 
deliver. Yes, there is hope, for thy word de. 
ceiveth not. I will pray for this grace. It hag 
appeared—it will appear. It may be Thou 
wouldst try and prove me. QO, Lord! leave me 
not, for without thee I shall fall. In the hope 
of the everlasting gospel, I commend myself to 
our God and Saviour Jesus Christ, and to the 
word of his grace. May my trust be ever placed 
on Him alone!’ 

Not long after, and a short time before his de- 
cease, in Sitis a letter to one of his friends, he 
says: ‘Now, farewell! As a playmate of my 
boyhood, companion of my youth, and friend of 
my early age, so forever be! Thy Frederic hails 
thee! And again farewell!”—F. J. P. 

From the Diary of Frederick James Post. 


THE TURKEY. 


This well known fowl, from its name, may be 
supposed to be a native of Europe or Asia. But 
we have ample reason for believing that however 
the name may have been acquired, the fowl isa 
native of the New world, and totally unknown 
to the Europeans until the discovery of America. 
The following notices are extracted from Brode- 
rip’s Zoological Recreations. 

Mexico was discovered by Grijalva in the year 
1518, and we soon after find a description of the 
turkey as one of the productions of the country 
by Gomara and Hernandez, the latter of whom 
gives its Mexican name “ Huexolotl,” and makes 
mention of the wild birds as well as the tame. 
Oviedo, whose work was published at Toledo in 
1526, describes the turkey well as a kind of pea- 
cock of New Spain which had been carried over 
to the islands and the Spanish Main, and was 
about the houses of the Christian inhabitants ; 
so that it is evident that, when Oviedo wrote, the 
bird had been domesticated. Heresbach states 
that they were brought into Germany about 
1530, and Barnaby oan OS declares that 
“those outlandish birds called ginny-cocks and 
turkey-cocks, before the year of our Lord 1530 
were not seen with us.” But Barnaby had with- 
‘out doubt Heresbach’s book before him when he 
wrote; and, indeed, the observations of the Ger- 
man author may be traced throughout the pages 
of the English author on husbandry. 

Pierre Gilles, in his additions to Alian (1535,) 
gives a most accurate description of the turkey, 
as being then in Europe. Pierre had not at that 
time been farther from his native country than 
Venice, and he says that he had seen it, and that 
it was brought from the New World. ' 

In 1541 we find a constitution of Archbishop 
Cranmer directing that of such large fowls as 
cranes, swans, and turkey cocks, there should be 
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but one dish ; and - find the bird ae as 
no rarity at the inauguration dinner of the 
oat he in 1555. 
We know that in 1573, they had become so 
common in England that they formed part of the 
usual Christmas fare at a farmer’s table. Tusser 
in his “ Five Hundred Points of Good Husband- 
ry,” remarks this, and also that they are il- 
neighbours to peason and hops. Hakluyt, in 
1582, mentions “turkey-cocks and hennes’’ as 
having been brought into England about fifty 


t. 

Upon the whole evidence, a verdict may, in 
our opinion, be given in favour of the Spaniards 
as the importers of this great addition to our 
poultry-yards; and we think that its introduction 
into this country must have taken place about the 
year 1530, and into other parts of Europe very 
nearly at the same time. Pennant, indeed, says, 
“Tt was first seen in France in the reign of Fran- 
cis I., and in England in that of Henry VIII. 
By the date of the reign of these monarchs the 
first birds of this kind must have been brought 
from Mexico, whose conquest was completed 
A. D. 1521, the short-lived colony of the French 
in Florida not being attempted before 1562, nor 
our more seanieail one in Virginia till 1585, 
when both these monarchs were in their graves.” 

“The wild turkey has been found native from 
the north-western territory of the United States 
to the Isthmus of Panama. Towards the north, 
Canada appears to be the limit of its range; but 
from this country, as well as from the more dense- 
ly peopled parts of the American Union, where it 
was once extremely abundant, it is gradually dis- 
appearing before the encroachments of the lord 
of creation. To the west, the Rocky Mountains 
seem to form a barrier that it has never passed, 
if, indeed, it has reached them; but the wooded 
districts of the western States are still plentifully 
supplied with this valuable game, which there 
forms an important part of the subsistence of the 
hunter and the traveller. In the north-eastern 
States it is now become extremely rare although 
it is still occasionally found in the mountainous 
parts of New Jersey and Pennsylvania; while in 
the South, Florida, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
where, three centuries ago, it was most plentiful, 
have still a small supply.” 

The varied pl of the bird in the domesti- 
cated state is well known to every one; and in 
no species is that sure mark of subjection to man 
more strongly seen. Every gradation of colour, 
from its original bronze, passing into buff, and, 
im many instances, into pure white, may be ob- 
served in these strutting denizens of our farm- 


We must insert the following anecdote of the 
Sagacity of a half-reclaimed bird, from the pen of 
Audubon. 


“While at Henderson, on the Ohio, I had, 
among Sa. wild birds, a fine male turkey, 
which had reared from its earliest youth 


under my care, it having been caught by me 
when probably not more than two or three days 
old. It became so tame that it would follow any 
person who called it, and was the favourite of the 
little village. Yet it would never roost with the 
tame turkeys, but regularly betook itself at night 
to the roof of the house, where it remained until 
dawn. When two years old it began to fly to 
the woods, where it remained for a considerable 
part of the day, to return to the enclosure as 
night approached. It continued this practice 
until the following spring, when I saw it several 
times fly from its roosting-place to the top of a 
high cotton-tree, on the bank of the Ohio, from 
which, after resting a little, it would sail to the 
opposite shore, the river being there nearly half 
a mile wide, and return towards night. One 
morning I saw it fly off, at a very early hour, to 
the woods, in another direction, and took no par- 
ticular notice of the circumstance. Several days 
elapsed, but the bird did not return. 1 was going 
towards some lakes near Green River, to shoot, 
when, having walked about five miles, I saw a 
fine large gobbler cross the path before me, moving 
leisurely along. Turkeys being then in prime 
condition for the table, 1 ordered my dog to chase 
it and put it up. The animal went off with great 
rapidity, and, as it approached the turkey, | saw, 
with surprise, that the latter paid little attention. 
Juno was on the point of seizing it, when she 
suddenly stopped, and turned her head towards 
me. I hastened to them, but you may easily con- 
ceive my surprise when I saw my own favorite 
bird, and discovered that it had recognised the dog, 
and, would not fly from it; although the sight of 
a strange dog would have caused it to run off at 
once. A friend of mine happening to be in 
search of a wounded deer, took the ‘ird on his 
saddle before him, and carried it home for me. 
The following spring it was —T shot, 
having been taken for a wild bird, and brought 
to me on being recognised by the red riband which 
it had eel its neck. Pray, reader, by what 
word will you designate the recognition made by 
my favourite turkey of a dog which had been 
long associated with it in the yard and grounds? 
Was it the result of instinct or of reason—an 
unconsciously revived impression, or the act of 
an intelligent mind ?” 





HOUSES OF REFUGE. 


The twenty-first annual report of the managers 
of the Philadelphia House of Refuge, has recently 
made its appearance. From this report, which 
contains many judicious observations, a few ex- 
tracts are submitted to the readers of the Review. 
The original design of such institutions is de- 
clared to be, “not to inflict a penalty but to in- 
terpose a shield—not to bring suffering upon the 
guilty, but to supply instruction, wholesome dis- 
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cipline and kind offices to the neglected and 


exposed.” 
With regard to the class of inmates to be re- 
ceived in such establishments, it is remarked : 


An institution designed to keep boys and girls 
in due order and subordination, ought to be able 
to dispense with some of the more revolting ap- 
pendages of a prison—such as unscaleable walls— 
narrow stone cells—and massive bars and bolts. 
We admit that all these are n the moment 
it receives a sturdy, hardened, hackneyed rogue 
of eighteen, sixteen, or even fourteen ; but it is a 
pity to force upon the whole establishment the 
gloomy appearance of a prison, rather than reject 

a dozen youth of extra age and size, whom 
— or friends naturally feel disposed to save 

m a felon’s doom. 

The inquiry of chief interest, however, relates 
to character. What has been his career up to 
this time? Who have been his associates? To 
what species of crime has he been chiefly ad- 
dicted ? Has he, in the fury of unbridled passion, 
attempted the life of another? of his parent, or 
associate, or enemy? Has he deliberately forged 
another's name? Has he been familiar with 
scenes of outrage and tumult? Is he a frequenter 
of the haunts of infamy? Has he good fellow- 
ship with a large circle of like characters with 
himself? These questions, or any of them, if 
answered affirmatively, would go far to turn the 
scale against his admission. The acts we have 
sup , indicate in the perpetrator of them, a 
confirmed habit or propensity, which may, per- 
haps, be corrected ; but not by the ordinary dis- 
cipline of a proper House of Refuge. Nor should 
the attempt be made to employ it on so unpromi- 
sing a subject, at the risk of introducing more 
evil than we can possibly hope to prevent. 

We do not say that no cases of this class can 
occur, in which the admission of the party to a 
House of Refuge, would be expedient ; but, as a 
general thing, we should be disposed to confine 
its benign influence to those whose proclivity to 
@ criminal career is but feebly though decidedly 
developed; whose delinquencies exist rather in an 
impatience or contempt of domestic restraints, 
than in deliberate violations of public law. The 
discipline, as well as the construction of Refuge- 
buildings, and the usual means of safe custody, 
evidently contemplate a very young class of boys 
and girls, say from eight to twelve years of age, 
who may be incorrigible truants, disobedient to 
parents, insubordinate to masters, petty thieves, 
street-strollers, without a home or worse—unedu- 
cated, unaccustomed to any kind of restraint. 
Such youth come under the discipline of an es- 
tablishment, like our Houses of Refuge, with a 
prospect of great advantage. 
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Even those who have acquired fixed habits of 


lying, stealing, deceit, and violence, are, at this 
, physically reducible to order and industry. 


They are incapable of using dangerous weapons 


eessasentie depen esasnesetneGcettitea 
with effect—they are not likely to combine for 
outbreaks, nor to plot escapes. With wholesome 
food, and an hour or two's recreation every day, 
they can be made to conform to stringent regula. 
tions, without great or long continu 
discipline. 
craft, a schooling, and proper religious culture, 
soon wor 
class of children, and if ve only be con- 
tinued’ long enough to make their new course of 
life habitual Ec 
to them as it once was to work, and to speak the 
truth shall be as easy as it once was to lie, the 
benefit of such an institution could not be over. 
rated. 




















Refuge, during the year 1848, one hundred and 
sixty-eight inmates were received, (129 boys and 
39 girls,) and 153 discharged, (116 boys and 37 
girls,) of whom, 89 were by indentures. 
commitments, 86 were by request of parents or 
near friends. 
a fraction over 14 years; but so far as the pros- 
pect of reformation is concerned, a girl is as old 
at 14 as a boy is at 18. There was only one 
death in the House during the year. 
boys indentured, 30 went to farmers; and of the 
24 girls all were indentured to housewifery. The 
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severity of 
Active employment in some handi- 


a wonderful transformation in such a 


itual, so that to be idle shall be as irksome 


It appears that in the Philadelphia House of 


Of the 
The average age of both sexes was 


Of the 65 


occupations of the inmates are, cane-chair seating, 
(48,) umbrella furniture, (57,) and razor-strop 
making, (71.) The income from the labour of 
boys during the year, was $5,598.88, and the 
total expenditures of the establishment, were 
$13,987.39. The principal of this institution 
has furnished some valuable suggestions respect- 
ing the methods of administration and discipline, 
in establishments of this class, of which we gladly 
avail ourselves in the present connection. ‘ 

A boy, who has been unaccustomed to obey his 
parents, or respect his superiors, and has been 
allowed to spend most of his time in idleness be- 
fore he is brought to the Refuge, if kept regu- 
larly at work, and at the same time compelled to 
obey those who have the care of him, will, in 
time, become so accustomed to labour, that he 
will even, in some cases, prefer it to idleness, and 
obedience will also become habitual. But this 
must be a work of time. He should be kept until 
he is thoroughly weaned from his former indolent 
ways. I have known boys who have remained 
three or four years in our institution and who 
have run away from their masters soon after they 
were bound out, come back to the city and resort 
to their old haunts and habits; but finding few if 
any of their old associates, they have soon felt 
that their former habits were not so pleasant, and 
having lost all relish for a vagabond life, have 
voluntarily returned to the house and asked ad- 
mission and employment as a boon ! 

He justly animadverts upon the unreasonable- 
ness of those who expect “a House of Refuge 
will accomplish, in a few months, what respecta- 
ble and even religious parents find it difficult to 
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even in a series of 
and through all that precious period of childhood, 
are comparatively strangers to evil 


$ 


years.” They have their 
first hour of there existence, 


associations, and yet how often do they 
fail to secure their standing in good habits and 
sound principles? How pene then, must 
be the expectation that the House of will 
take them, when their moral and intellectual 
nature is so completely perverted and corrupted, 
and thoroughly reform them in a few months! 

If it were possible, I would keep every boy at 
least three years, and I would have him under- 
stand, when he comes into the Refuge, that he 
must not expect to be di in less than 
three years, so that his mind should be at ease 
on that point. I would have them employed at 
trades that would be useful to them after their 

i In three years they would acquire so 
much knowledge of a common trade, that their 
services would become desirable to respectable 
mechanics. In three years, if properly disci- 
plined, their habits of industry, obedience, &c., 
would acquire a degree of strength. They would 
become weaned from their old associates and 
habits. In three years the older ones, (if too old 
for apprentices,) would become sufficiently ac- 

uainted with their business to earn their living. 
Their parents would not feel that their time was 
lost. They would see, and the boys themselves 


would see, that they are acquiring that sort of 


knowledge that will be useful to them in after 
life. Many of our older boys think now, that 
their time is in a good degree lost. They know, 
indeed, that the intellectual education they ac- 
quire will be of service to them, but they feel, at 
the same time, that they are not learning any 
thing that will secure them a livelihood after their 
discharge. 

We all know with how many chords the human 
heart is strung, which vibrate only to the soft 
breath of sympathy. A gentle accent—a triflin 
act of kindness, or even a glance of pity, wil 
awaken their harmonies, and fill the heart of the 
radest child with what may well pass for rapture. 
There is a period, however, at which these better 
feelings become comparatively incapable of ex- 
citement. They have either lost their vitality by 
abuse or neglect, or they have been overborne 
and swallowed up by the ebbless tide of vicious 
associations and indulgencies. The voice of vir- 
tuous charmers is no longer heard, charm they 
never so wisely. 





REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 
For Seventh month, 1849. 

The subsequent account of last month’s weather 
was intended for insertion in the early part of the 
month, but was excluded by other matter. 
Though a little out of season it still appears 
worthy of insertion. 
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The meteorology of the past month presented 
nothing remarkable, if we except a tempest about 
the middle of the month, —— with rain, 
hail, and a very high wind. rains in this 
vicinity were timely for vegetation, and the sun- 
shine was seasonable for securing the plentiful 
wheat harvest. 

From the morning of the 4th, when the mer- 
cury was 61, the weather grew gradually warmer, 
till, on the 12th, 13th, and the morning of the 
14th, the temperature wes considerabl shove 90 
in the shade. At 1} P. M., of the latter day, 
the wind, which had been light from the west, 
sprung up from the north, and for a few minutes 
blew a gale, accompanied with an overwhelming 
cloud of dust; this was followed by « thunder 
shower, and the mercury fell 20 degrees in about 
thirty minutes. This cloud soon passed away, 
and the sun appeared; but another and darker 
cloud coming up from N. W., spread out rapidly, 
and by 4 o'clock had covered the whole visible 
heaveus. The wind freshened to a gale, and rain 
began to fall; at 4} it blew a hurricane, and the 
rain seemed to fall in a torrent. This lasted for 
a few minutes only, but sufficiently long to injure 
materially several buildings, to prostrate some of 
our noblest shade trees, and to dismember many 
more. 

Days were required to clear the ground in our 
public squares from the ruins this strife of the 
elements had made, and a quarter of a century 
will scarce suffice to restore the symmetry and 
supply the shade of which portions of these beau. 
tiful enclosures have been so suddenly despoiled ; 
—yet, if we compare the weekly returns of mor- 
tality for the month, we shall find that this par- 
tial and seeming evil was incidental only to a far 

r and common good. 

All feel the invigorating effects upon their 
frames of a tempest with rains on a hot day, and 
rightly attribute it to an inereased purity of the 
air; but all do not know that this element, when 
at a high temperature, is rendered impure by 
stagnation, as certainly as water is rendered im- 
pure under similar circumstances, and that agita- 
tion is one of nature’s own modes of purifying 
both. All do not consider that every breathing 
animal is abstracting oxygen—the vital principle 
of animal life—from the atmosphere, and impart- 
ing carbonic acid—a deadly element—at every 
breath ; they do not consider that every fire that 
is kindled throws out abundantly the same nox- 
ious gas; how abundantly, we may infer from the 
fact, that nearly three pounds of carbonic acid 
are given out by every pound of gas or pint of 
oil that is burned. They do not remember that 
this clement, derived from these and other sources, 
would soon render the atmosphere utterly unfit 
for the support of animal life, were it not that 
this very poison—carbonic acid gas—is the pro- 
per pabulum or food of the vegetable kingdom; 
that from it is derived the carbon or charcoal, of 
which so large a portion of every plant is com- 
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posed ; that plants have the power of decomposing 
this gas, of appropriating its carbon to their own 
growth, and restoring the resulting oxygen to the 


atmosphere, to be again used for the support of 


animal life. Thus, these grand classes, ani- 


mal and vegetable, perpetually sustain a com- 


pensative action; each furnishing to the other 
that principle in the atmosphere without which 
the life of neither could be sustained. 


An example will best show the enormous extent 


to which this process is carried on, and prepare 
us to appreciate the purifying effects of rain upon 
our atmosphere. 

The Oregon pine is a giant product of the 
region that its name. 
eribed by Douglass as growing in nearly pure sand; 
it was 58 feet in circumference at the ground, and 
250 feet high. By his estimate it contained 
17,000 cubic feet of timber, and would weigh, 
when seasoned, if as heavy as white pine, 714,000 
pounds. Nearly one-half of this, viz., 356,000 
ponte or about 159 tons, would, on analysis, 


found to be carbon or charcoal; nearly all of 


which must have been derived from the air, 


through rain water, in the form of carbonic acid 


gas. To form this weight of charcoal, this tree 
must have abstracted from the atmosphere about 
1,300,000 pounds of this gas, and replaced it 


with 950,000 pounds of oxygen gas, which is 


sufficient for the respiration of a single man for 
1110 years; and as the age of the tree was found 
(by counting its concentric circles) to be 1100 
ears, it must have furnished daily, during its 
ong life, about oxygen enough (over two pounds) 
to sustain one individual human being. 
As our atmosphere, then, is washed by rains, 
of this and other impurities, as a fleece of wool, 


One of these is des- 


tors ready, and was therefore obliged to use , 

la reflector of 13 inch diameter and 4 inc} 
focus. With this reflector, the light produced 
shadow in the full moon’s light at a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile. Foxe’s village, one 
mile east of the light house, was sensibly illumi. 
nated, although a full moon was shining on it 
through a clear atmosphere. But the most grati- 
fying part of the experiment was the production 
of the gases during the day, the experiment 
being the first on a large scale. The labour of 
five minutes once in two hours during the day, in 
winding up a weight, produced 650 cubic feet of 
gas. There are some features in the discovery 
which interest forbids my disclosing, but the 
general description is as follows: Water, you are 
aware, is composed of the two 8, oxygen and 
hydrogen, and these two gases have been separa- 
ted, or the water decomposed, for many years 
past, but at great expenditure of time and money, 
in order to obtain any quantity. Now my dis. 
covery produces them at no other expense than 
that of the interest on the cost of the machinery, 
the only material consumed being water. The 
apparatus now in use cost $300, and can be car. 
ried, with the exception of gasometers, in the 
arms of a man of ordinary strength, and the 
driving power is a weight of 96 lbs., which, in 
falling 20 feet, gives sufficient motion to the appa- 
ratus to produce 90 cubic feet of gas. In short, 
I decomposed water by a current of electricity 
evolved by mechanical action, in any required 
quantity, and the light produced from it is known 
as Paine’s Hydro-Electric Light. 1 am now en- 
gaged in carrying wires down from the tower to 
the city for the purpose of lighting the stores and 
streets. 


we need not marvel at the elastic and renovating | These gases are not limited to mere purposes 
influences imparted to it by a heavy rain. But|of illumination, but can be employed as motive 
the process of contamination is rapid in hot wea- | powers, and for all calorific purposes. 

ther, and especially if it be calm; and hence the H. M. P. 


necessity of frequent rains, or high winds, to pre- 








serve its salubrity in summer. 

Several electrical experiments, and tests of the 
magnetic power, carefully made during the month, 
have utterly failed to exhibit any extraordinary 
change in the manifestation of these forees.—WV. 
American and U.S. Gazette.. 





IMPROVED GAS LIGHT. 


The following isan extract of a letter from a 


scientific gentleman in Worcester to a friend in 
this city, who has handed it to us for publication. 
If the light be such and so superior as is here 
represented, it will not long remain private pro- 


perty; but new inventions and improvements 


must have their properties plainly and publicly 
demonstrated before their pretensions are acknow- 


ledged and believed. —V. Y. Sun. 


Worcester, (Mass.,) July 5, 1849. 
My experiment last evening was of the most 
gratifying nature. I did not get my large reflec- 


THE BLUE YARN STOCKINGS. 
When Dr. Franklin was received at the French 


court as American minister, he felt some scruples 
of conscience in complying with their fashion as 
to dress. ‘He hoped,” he said to the minister, 
“that as he was himself a very plain man, and 
represented a plain republican people, the king 
would indulge his desire to appear at court in his 
usual dress. Independent of this, the season of 
the year, he said, rendered the change from warm 
yarn stockings to fine silk, somewhat — 

The French minister made him a bow, but said 
that the fashion was too sacred a thing for him 
to meddle with, but he would do himself the 
honour to mention it to his majesty. 

The King smiled, and returned word that Dr. 
Franklin was welcome to appear at court in any 
dress he pleased. In spite of that delicate re- 
spect for strangers, for which the French are 
so remarkable, the courtiers could not help staring 
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at first, at Dr. Franklin’s quaker-like dress, and 
especially his “blwe yarn stockings.” But it 
soon appeared as —— he had been introduced 
upon this splendid theatre only to demonstrate 
that great genius, like true beauty, “needs not 
the foreign aid of ornament.’ The court were 
so dazzled with the brilliancy of his mind that 
they never looked at his stockings. And while 
many other ministers who figured in all the gaudy 
fashions of the day are now forgotten, the name 
of Franklin is still mentioned in Paris with all the 
ardour of the most affectionate enthusiasm. 





EXPERIMENTS ON SALMON AND EELS. 


Strange as it may seem, it would certainly ap- 
from his [Mr. Young, manager of the Duke 

of Sutherland’s fisheries] observations that a sal- 
mon may be kept for any length of time in a river 
without growing beyond the weight of two to 
four ounces, and he showed me specimens of sal- 
mon which, though of perfect form and condition, 
did not exceed that size; whereas, had they been 
allowed to reach the sea, they would at the same 
age have weighed from six to ten pounds each. 
The growth of salmon when in the sea is wonder- 
ful, it having been indisputably proved that a 
salmon has grown eleven pounds six ounces during 
the short period of five weeks and two days; the 
fish, having been marked on its passage to the 
sea, was caught again in the same river, when 
ascending after an interval of that duration. Mr. 
Young told me also that his young family of sal- 
mon fry, which he hatched and kept confined in 
ponds connected with the river always become 
perfectly tame, and the moment that he steps on 
the plank laid across the ponds for the purpose of 
feeding the fish from, they all flock around him, 
ready to dart at the food he puts in. In some of 
the ponds he had pat a number of small eels, 
which soon grew in size, and became as tame and 
familiar as the young salmon; as the cold weather 
came on, the eels all disappeared, and he sub- 
posed they had managed to escape, led by their 
instinct to take refuge in some deeper pools. 
However, one fine day, when he had long ceased 
to think of his slimy pets, he happened to pass 
over one of the planks, when he was delighted to 
see them all issue out from under the stones, ask- 
ing for food, as if a day only, instead of many 
weeks, had passed since he last had fed them. 
not this most clearly prove that eels lie dor- 


mant during cold weather?—St. John’s Tour 
wn Sutherlandshire. 





We we ir a rational apprehension of reli- 
gious truths before they are realized in our ex- 

rience, as of places on the globe, which we 

ow nothing more of, than we have gathered 
from maps, and the accounts given of them by 
historians and travellers. Yet this, in both cases, 
is the kind of knowledge, on which we are apt to 
Value ourselves and each other.—Dillwyn. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
“ And there was no room at the Inn.”—Luke 11: 7. 


“No room at the Inn” for the heavenly born ; 
The stranger hath filled it since early dawn. 
«No room at the Inn ’—and a manger bed 
Was the cradle home of a Saviour’s head ! 
And the Magi who followed to Bethlehem afar, 
Bowed down in the light of that Eastern Star. 


Is there room e’en now for the heavenly guest ? 
Within our hearts hath he home and rest? 
Is there fitting place for that Holy One? 
Is his presence welcomed, his bidding done ? 
To the heart that is beating, encrusted with sin, 
Oh, comes not the watchword, ‘* No room at the Inn ?”” 


Thou, laden with fetters of earthly care, 
Scarce lifting a morning or evening prayer, 
One aim in view, one unreached goal 
Absorbing thy very inmost soul, 

Say, what is wealth so bought, but sin— 

For thy Saviour, lo! is there “‘ room at the Inn ?”” 


Thou, glider along life’s smoothest way, 
Contented and filled with the toys of to-day, 
Treading onward, right onward, with busy feet, 
Wher® pleasure doth beckon, and smiles do greet, 
Are these guests encompassing a// within ? 
No room for the Saviour, no “ room at the Inn?” 


Thou, far removed from the world’s strife and fray, 

From the “ thick air of multitudes ” turning away, 

To breathe that serene one, where study doth dwell, 

Are thy mind’s chambers furnished both wisely and 
well ? 

No stranger guests, filling the soul’s home with sin— 
Is there room for thy Saviour, “a room at the Inn?’ 
Yet, spirits are treading this wide world through, 

Prepared their Master's bidding to do; 
Using worthily, truly, His talents and grace, 
For His presence reserving their heart’s choicest 
place. 
Oh ye steadily pass to your great reward— 
There was *‘ room at the Inn” for your Saviour Lord ! 
Philadelphia, 8th mo. 10th. 





ASK WHAT I SHALL GIVE THEE.—1 Krves3: 5. 
Come, my soul, thy suit prepare, 
Jesus loves to answer prayer ; 
He himself has bid thee pray, 
Therefore will not say thee nay. 


Thou art coming to a King, 
Large petitions with thee bring; 
For his grace and power are such, 
None can ever ask too much. 


With my burden I begin; 

Lord, remove this load of sin! 
Let thy blood, for sinners spilt, 
Set my conscience free from guilt. 


Lord! I come to thee for rest, 
Take possession of - breast; 


There thy blood-bought right maintain, 
And without a rival reign. 


As the image in the glass 

Answers the beholder’s face ; 

Thus unto my heart a ry 

Print thy own resemblance there. 
While I am a pilgrim here, 

Let thy love my spirit cheer; 

As my guide, my guard, my friend, 
Lead me to my journey’s end. 
Show me what I have to do, 

Every hour my strength renew ; 
Let me live a life of faith,— 

Let me die thy prophet’s death_—Nerwron, 
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Eee 


At the sitting of the Paris Academy of Sciences 
of the 2d inst., M. Le Verrier read an extract from 
his first memoir, or New Researches on the Movements 
of the Planets. He has undertaken a series of 
labours highly important for Astronomy. He sets 
out with the remark, that none of the tables intended 
to represent the movements of the planets agree 
strictly with the observations, not excepting the 
most exact, those of the Earth and Mercury. He 
adds:—“ The theory of the movements of a planet 
rests on these hypotheses—that each of them is sub- 
jected to the action of the sun and the other planets, 
and, moreover, that these actions are conformable 
to the principle of universal gravitation. Now-a- 
days, this principle has acquired such a degree of 
certitude, that we are no longer allowed wo bend it, 
and if we meet a phenomenon which it does not 
perfectly explain, we must not charge this on the 
principle, but we must presume some inexactness 
in the application, or some material (physical) 
cause, the existence of which has escaped us.” Le 
Verrier explains the reason for his undertaking new 
inquiries which shall give exactness to the tables of 
the planetary movements.—Jour. of Gomm@ ce. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—The steamship America arrived at 
New York on the 9th inst., bringing news from 
England tothe 28th ult. The cholera still increases, 
678 deaths being reported in London, and 640 in 
Liverpool, for the last week. The prepests of the 
crops, both in England and Ireland, continue very 


There is but little of interest from France. 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte, late of the Roman As- 
sembly, came to France, by his own account, on a 
mission from Rome to the Governments of France, 
England, and the United States. At Orleans, he 
was met by an officer, who informed him that he 
would not . permitted to go to Paris, but might 
proceed to England. He accordingly went to the 
northern coast, and embarked for the latter country, 
the officer keeping him in view till the steamer 
was under way. 

It appears that the authority of the Popé was for- 
mally preclaimed at Rome on the 15th ult., by the 
French commander. Garibaldi is reported to be on 
the frontiers of Tuscany, among the Appenine 
mountains. 

The Russians in Transylvania are said to be again 
totally defeated, and driven almost completely out 
of the country, and Jellachich’s army has also been 
routed, on the Sclavonian frontier, not far from 
Peterwarden. The Hungarian army under Gen. 
Georgey, also left Comorn, proceeded to Waitzen, 
and having joined with other forces near that town, 
attacked the Russians, about the 16th ult., drove 
them batk nearly to Pesth, and thea marched to 
the North, in fulfilment. as is supposed, of some 
genera! plan, yet undeveloped. 

It is announced that a rebellion has broken out in 
the extreme north-western corner of Turkish Croa- 
tia, beyond the river Una. 

Rastadt appears to have surrendered on the 23d 
ult., and the Baden insurrection may therefore be 
considered as at an end. 

Peace seems now to be really concluded between 
Denmark and Prussia, and the German troops are 
withdrawing from their advanced positions. 

Catirorn1a.—The steamer Oregon left San Fran- 
cisco on the 2d ult., and arrived at Panama on the 


2ist. The accounts by this arrival are more gap. 
guine as to the prospects of. the gold seekers, tha, 
the Jast previously received. All accounts agree 
that labour of all kinds commands very large wages 
domestic servants at hotels, stores, &c., in San Fran. 
cisco; receiving from 100 to $150 per month ; sailors 
about the same; carpenters, masons, &c., $15 per 
day. — had fallen from 8 to $6 per dozen: 
lumber was selling at $250 per thousand feet, brick 
from $85 to $100 perthousand. Many articles were 
selling. at little or nothing beyond cost. Fiour js 
quoted at 6 to $8; pork (at auction) 8 to $10: 
hams 20 to 22c , and bacon at near the same price. 
Some jealousy exists between the Americans and 
foreigners, but the previous accounts of impending 
bloody collisions are treated as gross exaggerations, 
The order preserved at the mines is said to be good, 
each camp electing an alealde, who decides ciy(] 
suits; and criminal cases being decided by a jury, 
under a charge from the alcalde. The jury deter. 
mine the question of guilt, and also fix the penalty, 
and some of their judgments would be looked upon 
in the States, as, at least, singular. The Alta Cali. 
fornia newspaper, estimates the population of the 
territory at the end of the Sixth month, at 30,000, 
of which about half had arrived since First month 
ist. Of the whole number, 10,000 are set down as 
Americans, 9,000 Californians, 6,500 Mexicans, 
2,500 Chilians, and 2,000 of other nations. About 
one hundred vessels were lying at San Francisco, 
most of them deserted. The movement for the 
formation of a constitution engages much atten- 
tion, as the time for the election draws near. 
The Alta California takes decided ground in favour 
of the introduction of a clause prohibiting slavery. 
A private letter says, in relation to this subject, 
“The people here will settle the question for them- 
selves, as to Slavery in California. There is but 
one opinion on the subject—every man appears to 
regard an attempt to introduce slaves as an aftack 
upon his rights. They say slaves shall not be brought 
in to work the mines, in cumpetition with them; 
nor will they allow planters to come here to mono- 
polize the land, and degrade white labour. I have 
been surprised to find that men, who have no phi- 
lanthropic views about it, the moment the idea of 
bringing slaves here is suggested, will exhibit so 
20h feeling, or rather passion on the subject. The 
reason of this is that labour is the most valuable 
article in California—every man feels this—is will- 
ing to work, expects to enjoy the fruits, and is re- 
solved not to be cheated out of it by an unequal and 
unjust competition’? 

Albert Gallatin died in New York on the 12th, 

nearly ninety. 

TC ccnel toe York, 8th inst., 101 cases, 44 
deaths ; 10th, 105 cases, 51 deaths ; 12th, 57 cases, 
35 deaths; 13th, 105 cases, 41 deaths. Boston, 
8th, 20 deaths; 10th, 12 deaths; 11th, 16 deaths; 
13th, for 48 hours, 29 deaths. For the week end- 
ing 11th, 240 deaths, cholera 64. Buffalo, 8th, 37 
cases, 13 deaths. Cincinnati, 9th, for three days, 
89 interments, 19 cholera; 11th, for 48 hours, 5! 
interments, 12 cholera. Albany, 11th, 11 cases, 4 
deaths. St. Louis, for the week ending 5th iust., 
152, cholera 34. Philadelphia, 8th, 26 cases, 9 
deaths; 9th, 13 cases, 3 deaths; 10th, 18 cases, 3 
deaths; llth, 16 eases, 4 deaths; 12th, 7 cases, ! 
death ; 13th, 17 cases, 10 deaths. For the week 
ending 11th inst., 303 interments ; cholera asphyxi4 
40, cholera infantum 46, dysentery 42- Adults 124, 
children 179. 





